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Mouse in which Sir Banat Aetwton was bond 


Pope said 
« “Goa naiae lope ‘3 ene} lay ay bn oi eg 


Ina formed maaber of the Mirror 
residence 


Nature, in wering its bounties. does 
not coutine: them to: a citiet or splen- 
did but they are scattered 

serene ae 
v ‘cot — Thus 
ie ote Ne ‘Newtén. was ‘born «at Wools- 


eveoéf not:more:than five hundred per- 
sons, situated in Lincolnshire, and about 
six miles from Grantham. 


' @smalkhamlet, with a population: 





AL tha hamlet, and Inthe house of 


which our engta’ is'a'very correct 
view, the Prince of (as Sir 
Tsaac is justly called,) was'born, on the 
25th of De 2B | 

The father of Sir I who was an 
industrious farmer, died before his 
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when out of school, he always ‘busied 
himself in making knicknacs, and models 
in wood, &c. Being once sent to Gran- 
tham market,’ he was discovered’ by his 
uncle in a _hay-loft, Meta J a mathe- 
matical ‘problem, which satisfied this re- 
—_ that le ree) seupd watts ra 
invi ‘and thata ought to 
Fi an of his mind, he, there- 
without hesitation, was allowed to 
ro himself in 1660, of Trinity College, 


= the —— of his 
ture - greatness. en the plague 
taged at Cam he retired to his bro- 


enn eee oe a tree. 
which him to apply the mathematics 
to every ition ne > and 
goon after he published his “ % 


in in the room of Dr. Bar- 

> and te ted the University of 

e in two parliaments. 

In he was made Warden of the 
treatises on Fluxions 


: 
5 
is 
E 
§ 
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ich at times was 


attended with such paroxysms of pain as the 


the following night; and he breathed 
his last on the 20th of the same month, 
being in the 85th year of his age. 
Spiendid funeral honours were paid tc 
his remains. His body lay in state in the 
Jerusalem chamber, adjoining the House 
of Lotds; and at the interment the 
was : by the Lord % 
the tes of Montrose and Roxburzh, 
andthe Earls of Pembroke, Sussex, and 





Macclesfield. . A superb and beautiful 
me was — in Westminster 
, to perpetuate his memory. 

Ata fature and no very distant period, 
we shall certainly give a more ample 
memoir of this great man. ‘We are now, 
however, through the kindness of the 

colla of 


Engraving from the Seal of Sir Isaac, 
which is now in the possession of the 
family. The seal is of silver, of very 
rude workmanship, and it appears to have 
been much worn. It is, however, a cu- 
riosity, which the man of science would 


prize above all the relics of popery. 





NOTES OF AN ITINERANT. 
CHAPTER I. 
(For the DMirror.j 
© J rather would intreat thy company 
To see the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than living dully sluggardized at home, 
Wear out *** youth in shapeless idleness.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act 1, Sc. 1. 


RAMSGATE—DOVER. 





> Or too ing 

too much or too little of the construction 
of human society. The difference of 
men’s pursuits and the various roads they 
take, are aptly pointed out by,the Italian 
poet :— 
« Non tutti van per la medesma strada, 

Ne la cosa medesma 4 tutti piace, 

ses ee BeuUcmUHDmCUC hOOhUCUc OhmhUh HU TFHrLUCTFhUhS 

A chi 'o mare, a chila terra aggrada.* 
- I must confess myself to be much 
under the influence of pa en 
passion, and entertain no ‘of being 
visited by that strange and overpowering 
malady, a home sickness; the inanity 
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and seclusion felt by being limited to the 
Narrow circle of home, is to some a pain- 
ful endurance, while the feeling which 
links others to the domestic and social 
scene, is the purest and most beautiful 
that can be conceived by the hecrt, hav- 
ng its in the delightful associations 

k and soil, and resembling much 
in its unchangeable character, the little 
— imbedded and shut up in its amber 

Of all the months for a flight into the 
fresh and “ resence of nature,” 
the month of September is the best ; the 
prolific luxuriance of summier, with its 
arid has wasted somewhat of its 
fulness ; the mild warming heat of au- 
tumn has succeeded, and the riches of the 
field and garden have been distributed 
into every corner of the land; while the 
earth, like a child, is lifting up 
4 ae uxuriance ee me rs = 

i i t ts rife 
mantfboond eliaieg 


In the of the month we 
wafeed doce dh Wiawees, in the superb 
steam-boat The City of London, breast- 


ing the wave with a and industry 
that has justly acquired for her the repu- 
tation of the fastest vessel on the river. 
When imperial Joye fled with the royal 
maid from. the Phenccian shore, could 


Essex, stretching out a surface of bald 
and unvarying monotony, serving but to 
heighten the picture of cultivation the 
pon coast so charmingly presents to 


eye. 

The fine lofty harbour of Ramsgate, at 
once a monument of the taste and execu- 
tion of Rennie, soon stood out in indis- 


nately together, — and diversified by 
2 


the most tasteful appendages of art, gave 
to the whole a ing and a gut 
which, while ie a dream 
« A rich twilight of the soul,* ‘ 
that vanished, to leave behind a throng of 
the most vivid and pleasing sensations. 
Our next impressions produced were 


: 


‘ somethi awe. Reoreient and finely in 
cnitrint 10 the ving progress of a 


pes gam rapid al from Rams- 
gate to Dover. anything produces a 
vivacity and elasticity of feeling, an hi. 
larity of mind, I think it is’ 
dashing career of a stage-coach ; the bril- 
liant motion of the horses, and ) 
tuous impulsive tread of these * - 
hoof’d daughters of the wind.” 

who travel, let them whir. 

swift stage § its boundin 
ty of its 
the dra 
rein 


are amon 
sago-conch travelling. - 
the approach to Dover, the cliffs 
and hills shoot up all in 
beauty and magnificence, and after a con- 
tinuous tract of descent and elevation 


of time. inding round the root of 


shoe is put to 

headlong stee 
We en 

from the road abo 


+5 


to 
scene around. This “chalky 

with the green of ages, I 

t as the first spot to visit, 

by the very thought that the immortal 
sublime’ poct had consecrated it be 

footsteps, and left that description behi 


il 


REE 
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as true, and grand, and mighty in imagi- 
nation, and as imperishable as this rock 
of ages itself. I could not observe upon 
this great altar of nature a single crea- 
ture, it stood solitary and awful, peering 
up its exalted point, and a befitting object 

for human contemplation. _ . 

I had ‘no sooner escaped from the ne- 
cessary tedium of the breakfast table, and 
the exhalations of coffee and warm milk, 
than I bent my road towards the cliff. 
The ascent is rather toilsome and weary, 
but the pilgri to it has been so great, 
that a track of rude steps have been form- 
ed leading to its venerable eminence. 

"Having gained the summit, the town 
ph ca eae 

ly shore, e who! 
line of the adjacent coast, with its ridge of 
rocks running on vg pomnewe extent, 
presenta crowd o! utiful terraqueous 
prea ee PA the cliffs 

ellow shin ore, readil 

pit of e matieat stren; 
security ; and the impracticability of 
Jiilins Cesar’s attempting a landing here 
is’ Ww, obvious. He.pvo doubt alludes 
iti‘ his Commentaries to the formidable 
appearance of this spot :—“ Cujus loci 
crat natura aded montibus angustis 
mare continebatur ut ex locis superiori- 
bus in littus telum adjici posset.” Car- 
rying the view across in an eastward di- 
rection, by the favour of a clear sunshine, 
the cliffs of France in clustering lines 
most distinctly appear. 

* Tecould not trust myself to look per- 
pendicularly down the “ dizsy height,” 
but creeping to the edge in a recumbent 
posture, bent over to enjoy the fearful 

down the white craggy face 
of rock. How must the poet have 
felt the‘influence of the scene when the 
elements of nature were thus before him, 
and when he surveyed the rolling infinity 
of ocean 

© That watery outline of Eternity ,” 

that dashing its ‘** immeasurable wave” 
in continuous gurgle below, bieaks on the 
pebbly shore. In the stillness of noon- 
Uy, is delightful to listen from the 
height to its whelming sounds; whiten- 
Hd the margin with snowy foam, and 
like an angry god, impelling its waters 
on the grcund : now shattering its break- 
ers in many-drifting spray, and now fe- 
tiring in peace back to the great niotlier 
of its power—the deep. 

As a watering-place, and ‘a resort for 
fashionable. loungers, Dover at present 
possesses nd { advantages ; it wants 


regularity Fao fi buildings, boils a ee 
complete The, bathing. ‘ 
is evidently inferior to the ponic 4 of 
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Ramsgate, which, like carpet of luxuri- 
ant softness, lies along its borders. 

Dover must always. be a great resting- 
place for continentals; and the influx 
from this cause will be perpetual, and 
serve principally to keep the innkeepers 
on the alert. The streets are generally 
natrow, and contain few houses that may 
be called either handsome or extensive. 
In approaching the town, on several sides, 
some neat and opulent buildings are to 
be met with, but they are pr the re- 
sult and production of modern taste. 


_ (To be continued. ) 





TO THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Apieu, departed year, adieu ! 
When other years have pass‘d away, 
Fondly in thought I shall review 
Events of thy short happy stay ; 
And fondly oft recalling o'er, 
As memory pitrces through the past 
Joys that can never happen more— rl 
I'll mourn for thee as if my last. 


I mark'd the moment of thy birth, 
Silent the hour, and lonely J, 
As if upon the spacious earth 
None other kept a waking eye ; 
Through all my breast a warm thrill came, 
As toll'd the single hour of morn, 
And pealing bells at once proclaim 
Again another year is born. 
*Twas then I feit new hopes revive, 
Mingled with grief, with doabts, and fear, 
And thought that [ might never live 
- Perhaps tosee another year. 
I saw thy birth, thy course have seen, 
And live to sorrow o’er thy end ; 
Farewell, kind year, such thou hast been— 
Adieu, adieu, departed friend. - 


Dec. 27th, 1825. tt 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
(For the Mirror.) 
No. VIL 


LEGAL TENDER. 


A BRICKLAYER, who lately waitedon an . 
eminent lawyer in Gray’s-Inn with « bill 
for repairs, amounting exactly toa pound, 
found him very much disposed to ques- 
tion the items. After a long discussion, 
Latitat offered the astonished knight of 
the trowel nine shillings. This being re- | 
fused ‘‘of course,” our solicitor 

over Png * Pll be han ft take 
less than a sovereign,” was indignant 
reply. “5 Very well,” said the lawyer; 
‘"T have made you a legal tender of your 
demand, and you have refused it; so,” 


‘returning the cash to the place from 
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whenée it came, “the business is settled 
réhen you have giten the receipt.” 
CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
It is a fact, that on Clerkenwell-green. 
close to Hicks’s Hall, there isa shop with 
the following inscription :—Mash, dealer 
in potatoes.” 
: CURIOUS BULL. 
Aw unfortunate carpenter, having acci- 
dentally chopped off part of his hand with 
afi axe, was on his way to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, when a passer-by, whose 
speech announced that he had just arrived 
from the ‘island of saints,” observed, 


his breeches pockets while he was chop- 
ping about that way.” 


A WONDERFUL SIGHT. 
A Jo.ty jack tar, having strayed into 
Atkin’s show at Bartlemy fair, to have a 
look at the wild beasts, was much struck 
with the sight of a. lion and tiger in the 
same den. ‘“ Why, Jack,” said he toa 
messmate, who was chewing a quid in 
silent amazement, ‘: I shouldn’t wonder 
if next year they was to carry about a 
sailor and a marine, living peaceably to- 
gether {1 1°— Aye,” said his married 
companion, “ or man and wife.” 


NE PLUS ULTRA OF DANDYISM. 
A poruxak doctor, who was lately called 
in to an exquisite of the first water, told 

the best thing he could do was 
to take a bottle of port per diem. “ Port,” 
said the astonished dandy, “ Port! what’s 
that?” 


REMARKABLE ROBBERY. 


TuE following remarkable robbery shews 
that indastry does not always meet its 


E 


im, and about a mile and a 
half off, at a place called the Two Bridges, 
overtook him, and accosted him by say- 


his pocket as if for money, instantly pulled 
he 


t which he clapped to the 
fandlord's brease swearing he would shoot 


him his’ money, which lie did~to’ the 
amount of about four guineas, and rede 
back, not s little chagrined at his ‘own 
industry—British Magasine for Octobe, 
747. 10% 


MODERATION. : 

A Scortcn parson once preached a lon 
sermon against dram-drinking, a vice - 

prevalent in his parish, and from whi 
report said he was nothimself wholly ex- 
empt. ‘ Whatever ye do, brethren,” 
said he, “ do it with moderation, and, 
aboon all, be moderate in dram-drinkirg: 
When you get up, indeed, ye may tak a 
dram, and anither just before breakfast, 
and perhaps anither after ; but dinna bé 
always dram-drinking. If ye are out in 
the morn, ye may just brace yerself up 
with anither dram, and perhaps take 
anither before luncheon, and some, I fear, 
tak ane after, which is no so very blama- 
ble; but dinna be always dram-dram- 
draming away. Naebody can scruplé for 
one just afore dinner, and whcn the des- 
sert is brought in, an’ after it’s ta’en away.; 
and perlaps ane, cr it may be twa, in 
the course of the afternoon, just to keep 
ye fra’ drowsying and snozzling; but 
dinna be always dram-dram-draming. 
Afore tea and after tea, and between tea 
and supper, and before and after supper, 
is no more than right and good ; but let 
me caution ye, brethren, no to be always 
~draming. Just when ye start for 
pear me bis’ ye’re read to Pop meer 

an when you wake in the nigh 
to od vag pts or twa is no more thew? 
Christian man may lawfully ‘do; but, 
brethren, let me caution you hot to 
drink more than I’ve mentioned, or may 
be ye may pass the bounds of modera- 
tion!!!” Pre 
BAD HABITS. { 
THE nephew of a sober “elderly,” pos- 
sessed of immense riches, but no nearek 
relation, was frequently dragged off 'to- 
Bow-street for knosking down Charleys 
whilst in a state of inebriety. At this the. 
uncle was so incensed, that he withdrew 
from him a comfortable yearly allowance. 
he had begun to_give him, and told 
him he should never have another far- 
thing of his money until he relinquistied- 
the’ odious vice of drinking tq excess, 
which was, he said; the mains from 
which all his other bad conduct flowed.’ 
For some time the nephew paid ‘no 
to his threats ; but at-length “ netessity, 
the mother of invention,” forced him ‘to! 
ask him for a little more cash. ‘ Have’ 
left off,’ said the old gentleman,: 
ooking serious, “ the bad habit you had 


00: 
contracted of getting- drunk ?”—“ My 





r 


six months ago.” — then, 
the ooutenel aldahy, “Zz a check 

five hundred pounds.” e other 

ved it with 1 much internal aed exter- 
and ‘as ‘he coolly depo- 
dit in his yh roe obgerved, 
& I forgot to tell you that I resumed 
tw % minutes "fier Tlefiitoft” 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. 





“ Con- 


A HONEST CARPENTER. 
A GENTLEMAN whose house was repair- 
», Went one day to see how the job was 
gating on, and observing a quantity of 
nails lying about, said to a carpenter, 
& ‘Why don’t you ‘take care of these nails, 
they'll certainly be lost.”—** No,” re- 
ry Master Chopstick, “ youll find 
hem all in the biil.” 
A BUMPKIN IN LONDON 

Was conducted by a friend to a public. 
house, where he called for a pot of porter 
—this went down so unpleasantly, that 
the cockney ordered a pot of half-and- 
half, which was considered by the coun- 
as the best liquor in the universe. 
a, day, our bumpkin went alone to 
the .same ale-house, and desired the 
waiter to call the landlord. Boniface 
erly arrived, the yokel said, “ I like 
our half and half vastly well, measter 
yablican, but it does not exactly suit my 

pocket ; so let's havea pint of all half.” 

MORE OF HALF-AND-HALF. 

Ase companion to the above, I relate the 


following anecdote. An Irish gentleman 
entered a public-house one rb and called 


there oon metre ale a in init! ! 
aN OLD BAILEY ANECDOTE, 


A sESSsION or two 
in his defence, that that he had never been at 


spaying ie fala Mi. Sergeant Arabi, I 
den it,” I. t 
pmo judge, “I oe you per- 
ly. well.” —** I meant,” said the eal. 
‘¢ that I had never been transported 
fore.” —“* Then,” said the worthy Ser- 
geant, with a benignant smile, * you 
shall be no.” 
Eveparp Eyn.gss. 
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A NEW YEAR'S OPE FOR. ONE THOU- 
SAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TW. ving ENTY.- 
si 


(For the Mirror.) 
ree ie my. friends, has just finished his 


And wien the twelve months by with wonder- 
ful pace; 

Not the least out of breath, he commences 
anew, 

But one of these days he'll oxtwind me and you, 

Yet we hope that his worship will tarry abit, 

{As in this each is apt to love self we admit,) 

For whatever the number he calls to his bourn, 

We still are unwilling to think it our turn. 

Though in most other points all for precedence 
labour. 

We here would priority yield to our neighbour. 

But joking a trace—let us be on our guard, 

As our sand trickles down to become well pre- 
par’d, 

Ere the scythe of old Time (ever. true to his 

lass) 

Cuts short that existence we know is but grass. 

Meantime, may kind Providence biessings: be- 
stow, 

And teach us to feel whence our comforts all 

low ; 

May content, health, and plenty long tenant our 
isle, 

And with Ceres’ rich treasures her villages 
smile ! 

May her sons be for ever brave, noble, and free, 

Nor relinquish their title, proud lords of the sea! 

May her daughters (dear creatures), engaging 
and gay, 

Unrivall'd in beauty and virtue, bear sway ; 

May their heart-easing smiles sweetly soften our 


cares, 
And our current of life glide for many new 
years. Facosus. 





A GLANCE. AT WINDERMERE, 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Ow a delightful evening last July, I oe 
the neat and pleasant town. of 
proceed to ‘Ambleside. After travelling 
about eight miles over an uneven road, 
caught a partial view of Windermere, 
shining fg ong at the foot of a lofty 
noaneait whose sloping side exhibited a 
pl leasing mixture of woods and _rocks,, 
his beautiful lake, with its 
pray A , continued i view. for a consider- 
ance, un ing Colgarth, 
the t seat of the late Bishop of 
Landolt the extensive woods shat ‘out 
the prospect, and afforded only at Pit 
vals a glimpse of the su 


hore the lakea nan 
ing 8 peciont Ber Thelgun te beast 
fully situated on 5 megan of, the matey 
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extends over an immense sheet of watcr, 

dwt exhibiting all’ the matchless 
exhibiting 

beauty of and bay ; turning 

to the right, the head of the lake 

full in view, encompassed by and 

lofty mountains, forming a most 


fsland affords some of the finest views of 
the lake ; that irom the south side, over 
a noble extent of water, bounded by dis- 
tant mountains ; the shore on both sides 
is much indented, and ornamented with 
woods ; from the north side of the island 
the view is more sublime, extending ovcr 
a reach of lake six miles long, inters 
with picturesque islands, and bounded b 
a range of magnificent mountains, whi 
form a most beautiful scene; its imme- 
diate banks are adorned with cots and 
handsome seats, amongst which Colgarth 
and Brashy Hall pram conspicuous. 
JULIAN. 
ON NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
ILt-FaTED man! though Saint Helena's isle 
May shroud thy frame, now mould'ring to 


decay, 
It cannot bury with thee that renown 
Which neither time nor chance shall bear 
away! 


Though nothing marks the spot that gives thee 


Save the flat stone with willow weeping o'er, 
Still shall thy name, traced down in history's 
. page, 

Survive thy wreck, till time shall be no more. 


Viewing thy deeds, for thee we learn to feel ; 
Cut off, ere yet thy rapid race‘had run, 
For (though thy foes) with sad regret we saw, 
The clouds that passed across thy setting sun. 
Ww. X. 4 





AN ARTIST’S ESTIMATE OF 
FEMALE BEAUTY. 


(For the Mirror.) 
M&. Eviror.—In number CLXXIII. 


ofy ¥ useful and entertaining work, 
sf ‘Woaaeh cs article ‘on female beauty ; 





tertain of beauty, and what they call iis 


rules and standard. 


author, 
he must admit that men as noted, or 
more so than Felibiens have beech 
known to give women the fullest praise 
for beauty, whose features were 

the reverse ef those set down in his rule. 
I am sure I need not call forth any ex- 
traordinary powers from your readers to 
detect the sophistry of his arguments 
in placing the variable: beauties of the 
Semale sex under the restraint of given 
rules. Who among the male part are 
there who would be tied down to admire 
the charms of any fe:uale however beauti- 
ful “ accORDING TO THE RULE” if 
he did not find that inexpressible beauty 
which it would be impossible to describe, 
and which is at the same time alone pleas- 
ing to him, from’ its conformity to taste, 
ps different. to all the world’ beside. 

will allow your correspondertt thus far, 
and no more, that the description: he 
quotes may be more in ‘union with the 
generality of tastes. But though ten 
men out of any given twelvé may prefer 
‘dark women to light, are we for that 
Treason to set it down as a rule that dark 
women are the most beautiful? No, that 
would never do, beauty can never go by 
vote and interest. Your correspondent 
seems to have taken a wrong view of the 

subject, he must recollect beawy exists , 
in nothing but the tastes that can appre- 
ciate it in the various ways, and accord- 
ing to their own nature and_ inclinations. 
Yes, I positively assert there is no such 
thing as a fixed standard of beauty, and 
I will seriously give you my reavons, 1 
have from my boyhood cherished a love 
for the fine arts, more particularly paint- 
ing ~~ drawing, in Smee = TI’ have 
some c a 

Then as asnertems jade, qa ee 


The rules for a beautiful’ anatomical 
figure, it is true, may be set down, so 
may the rules for a beautiful female, 
form or face; but these rules will only 
pass current with the artist; what are 
they to the lover alone without't:e charm 
he'courts, and which I have before said, 
cannot be described—nothing: The lovet 
and the man of taste have “their own 
individual tempers, inclinations, arid scr. 
sibilities‘ to consult and ‘study ; ‘so’(you 
will say) is the artist’ a man of taste} 
true, and so he must be, but’ it is not'ne- 
cessary for a man of taste to be an artist. 
Thus the one is governed- by: atv absolute 
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rule, while the, other alone consults: his 
inclination; and then again, no sooner 
do we see the artist divested of ‘his: pro- 
fessional restraint, than even he must be 
guided by. his fame alone. 

How often do we, meet with a face dia- 
metrically opposite to the rules of beauty, 
of art, drawing, and uniformity; yet 
with an expression of such sweetness that 
it cannot be placed to the account of any 
single feature. It is the tout ensemble that 
pleases, and in vain may, the nicest ¢ 
and judgment endeavour to .trace the 
effects to any one feature, or they will be 

on a separate examination to be 

downright ugly. These facts your corres- 
| aay cannot attempt to. deny, there- 

let him wait till he ig in love before 
he thinks of. fixing; the standard. of 
benaty, that aot — is ve ten 
as the passion. prom: by its 
Diasing colons let him avy = rota 
will wager my i 8 st whatever 
the odds may bes on coat side) 
that if the lady of his. choice -has blue 
eyes, black ones will be but unsuccessful 
candidates for the championship amo 
‘* the Gems of Beauty.” Then he wi 
find her mouth will be the standard, and 
her nose will put all others out of joint. 
If he can’t put faith in this, let him wait 
till he is really in love before he deter- 
mines st me. 

But I will mend my pen and be se- 
rious, your correspondent author confesses 
that beauty is as various es the tastes 
that estimate it. It is plain he is fond of 
a fine coloured country girl, how he 
writes of *¢ the beautiful incorporation of 
red and white.” He calls these the 
most beautiful colours, this brings me 
short upon him, and my reply to a close; 
for how 1 nee the reverse the most 
beautiful? How many are there who do 
not delight to see the blue veins ebbing 
at the temple’s side, enlivening the mel- 
low whiteness of the forehead. 

Now for myself, no sooner do I see a 
blue eye than I am sure to find a charm, 
still I do not condemn all others because 
I find them beautiful. Yet, as an artist, 


does the art with most of mankind 
but little fur: Seventy men out of a 
hundred. are partial to little women; but 


do we find Westall, Smirk, or Corbould 
ever have recourse to any but the finest 
and largest to delineate « beauty 
{ » unless te 
the 

that case to follow it is but running into 


ill success, as far as regards the grace of 
the picture. Stothard is the only modern 


in the delineation. of - squat or- short 
figures, but it is the beauty and grace of 
his pencil only that bears him out.. With 
these observations I shall close, and 
merely observe further, that we may ad- 
vocate the standard of beauty for the 
painter, but not for the lover. 

Nep * ** 


BEAUTIFUL PENMANSHIP. 
THERE is no art, perhaps, in the exercise 


of which men differ. more than in pen- 


manship ; some persons write-a barbarous 
scroll scarcely intelligible, and from this 
up to penmanship which the delicacy of 
the graver cannot excel, writing in all 
grades is to be found. ‘he finest speci- 
men. of: the art of penmanship we have 
ever seen has been executed. by Mr. 
Walter Paton, of Devonshire Street. It 
is intended as a tribute to the memory of 


the late Princess Charlotte, and contains 


@ miniature portrait of her royal highness, 
and an e on her by Mr. T. Camp- 
dell,. the author of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope.” The portrait is wholly executed 
by the pen, in the manner of linc engrav- 
ing ; it, however, rather resembles an 
enamel or ivory miniature, and we are 
equally surprised at the skill and minute- 
ness with which it is executed. This 
portrait may be fairly classed among the 
wonders of littleness. The writing dis- 
plays ‘almost every variety, and the flou- 
rishes possess such freedom, that we feal 
astonished at the dexterity and precision 
with which they are made; the whole 
forms a perfect picture initself—extremely 
beautiful and interesting ; and exhibiting 
the most perfect triumph in’ the*art of 
calligraphy that ever was executed. We 
understand Mr. Paton has employed two 
of the most eminent artists in the country 
to make an engraving from this work, and 
if they do it justice, they will hand their 
own rames with that of Mr. Paton’ to 
posterity, for it is worthy of their talents. 





SUBTERRANEAN GARDEN AND 
NATURAL HOT BED... «° 

A cwriovs subterranean 

formed at the bottom of ‘the a Main 
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‘Marquis of Anglesep’s: Column. atu 





Tarts column, for a view of which we are 
indebted to that beautiful work, Hughes’s 
‘* Beauties of ” was erected in 
the year 1816, tocommemorate the military 
services of the most noble the Marquis of 

those so emi- 
nently isplayed by his lordship in the 
povaar SA battle of Waterloo. It is 
distant ‘from Bangor Ferry about two 
—_ and one and a half from Plas 


‘ewydd. 

The column is of the Doric order, from 
a design by Mr. Harrison. . Its height 
from the base is ninety-one feet. 1t stands 
on the summit of a rocky eminence, called 
‘Craig y Dinas, which is about one hun- 
dred and seventy feet above the level of 
the sea; commanding most enchanting 
views of the mansion and park Plas 
Newydd, sot Strait of Menai, and the 
entire range of Caernarvonshire moun- 
tains, &c. The column was completed 
et an expense of about two thousand 
pounds, which was raised by the volun- 


subscriptions of the nobili 
“bthen, fn the the northern —— 


of A’ 
hay 
inj 


of the 


The inhabitants of the Minton 
and 


erected this column 


commemoration 
piched allieny achiareinente 
H William oan, Saye pe be. 
the lender of the cavalry in 
throughout the arduous campaign of 1807, 


and the second in command of the armies 
confederated against France at. ; 
the memorable battle of Waterloo, ._; 
on the 18th of June, 1815. 





ON THE USE OF EVERGRE NS 
AND MISTLETOE. AT CHRIST- 


MAS. " 
(For the Mirror.) ’ 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year ! 


Now bright with Aolly, a’l the tempies strew, _ 
With Zaurel green, and sacred mistletoe.’ 


THE custom of decking our habitations 
with evergreens has existéd from the very 
establishment of Christianity, and was 
unquestionably . derived from the like 
practice of our, ancestors. “ Trim- 
ming of the temples,” sa’ vr oe rine go Vir- 
gil, “ with 
eh ao was taken of —— 
whiche decked their. idols ° 
jouses with such array.” 
Goths were alike dis 
res fs tee w ich or i 


hn 
rie beprelagls 


skE 


ie 


of the year, ead at yu. 
Christmas, they were psp Pott ay 


iri 
in 
aT 


best "yoked (not till thet), Na 
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hors bound yp.’ It was cut from ‘the 
tree with a bill, or ing knife, 
by a priest habited ina white vestment, 


and was received in a white woollen cloth, 
many orations were then said over it, and 
the ceremony being deemed lete, the 
« lant,” was preserved for use 
with oalighinas care. e Druids had an 
extraordinary venerations for the number 


langu “ it was that the mistletoe was 
held so sacred by them, since ‘not only its 
berries, but its leaves also, grew in clus- 
ters of “united on one stalk.” The 


se eee oe Bigin, and ‘the shire of 
Mora pe nd; according to the ac- 
count written by: 





be to love, not;<however, to the chaste 
Eros, but to the sportive Cupid. © The 


sacred regard given to it in an and 
Druidical rites has long ‘been terminated ; 
but it is still beheld with emotions of 
pleasurable: interest; when hung up in 
our kitchens at Christmas—it gives license 
to seize the “‘ soft kiss” from the ruby 
‘lips of whatever female can be enticed or 
caught beneath. So custom authorises, 
and it enjoins also, that one of the berries 
of the mistletoe be plucked ‘off after every 
salute, Though coy in appearance, the 
*¢ chariest maid,” at this season of fes- 
tivity, is seldom loth to submit to the 
established usage, especially when the 
swain who tempts her is one whom she 
approves. 
T. A. G 





THE CLIMATES. 

(To the Editor of the Mirvor. ) 
Stn,—That the climate of England is 
extremely variable, must. be well known 
to the least observant of my countrymen ; 
and that the bso during the iahingty 
present months has been astonish 
mild, ‘is ‘equally notorious; but it ‘aay 
erally observed, that the 
(the shortest day), was, 
anon the, whole, warmer than the st 
(the 2ist of June) The rr ans 
very _circumstance ma 
be ‘ci worthy of philosophical 
Ere es proture this statement a 
Place’ yout pages. 

Rich: wh agch web Diath wrmed dings 

a daily register temperature in 
Fm 3 shade, fr 4 both the 2lst and 
22nd of June, the following, says my te- 
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gister was the ‘temperature on the days 
and at the hours stated, vis. 

at6,am. 9,am. at12. 3,P.m. 6, P.M. 
June21-48 - - 62 - - 56- - 57- - 57 


— 22-45 - - 63 - - G7- - GL- - 60 
At 7, a.m. on 

Dec. 21 52 - - 54 - - 5SB- - 60- - 60 

As the and evening hours 


stated are, in December the one before 
sunrise, and the other after sunset, some 
allowance should be made for that cir- 
cumstance in comparing the two periods. 
The apartment in which the observations 
were made, begins obliquely to receive the 
sun’s rays about ‘one o’clock, and as in 
June at six.o’clock P. mM. — still two 
hours high, it must have considera- 
ble effect in increasing the temperature. 
According to the same register from 
which the above is extracted, the two 
hottest. days last summer were the 18th 


- and 19th of July, on. both of. which, at 


ree o'clock in the afternoon, the quick- 
silver ini the thermometer stood at the as. - 
tonishing height of 87 in the shade. 

I am, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 


Phipp’s Bridge, Mitcham, 
Dec. 23, 1825. 


. oesmmmemnenmieed 


CEREMONY OF THE BOAR’S 
HEAD AT CHRISTMAS. 


‘(For the Mirror. ) 


AT a iitme when frésh meats were seldom 
eaten, brawn was cossidered ‘as a -great 
delicacy. It is well known that the bear’s 
head soused, was anciently the first dish 
on Christmas day, andwas carried up: to 
the principal table inthe hall with great 
state and solemnity. ~Hollinshed ‘says, 
$¢ that:in the year 1170, upon the day of 
the young -prince’s coronation, “king 
Henry I, served his sonne at: table as 
sewer, bringing up the boar’s head. with 
tru before: it, according to the man. 
ner” For this indispensable ecremony, 
as: also for others of that season, there 
was a carol, which: Wynkyn de Worde 
has given us, as it was sung-in ‘his time, 
wit:ithe title, -* A Carol bringing in the 
boar’s head :— 


Caput apridefero 
Re ls Laudes Domino. 
The boar’s in hande bringe I, 


With garlandes gay aud rosemarye, 
I prdy you all sing merely, 
' Qui-estio in convivio. 


The boar’s head, I underatande, 

Isthe chefe servyce iuthis land; © 

Looke wherever it be fonde, 
Servite-cum cantico. 
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Bo glade, lordes, hoth more and lease,* 
For this bath ordayned our stewarde, 

To chere you all at this Christmasse, 

The boar's head with mustarde. . 


‘This carol, says Mr. Warton, is re- 


tained at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
tho with many innovations... There 
is i in the college an old legend that 


8 wild boar which infested the ncighhour- 
hood of Oxford, was killed by a tabedar 
of this college, on Christmas day, as he 
Was going to'serve at church, that he 
it by thrusting his Aristotle down 
the throat of the animal, protecting his 
arm in the rencontre with some part of 
his gown. . This story it is probable may 
have contributed to the continuance of 
a ceremony of the news ag: at 
meen’s Co! er than any where 
else; but fog lh no A anos to it, 
That simply: states, that the boar’s head 
is “‘ the rarest dish in all the londe, and 
king it gemy: Paeen in yg of the 
of bliss.” ere is, however, @ 
song on this su feat of the tabedar 
written by Dr. Hartington, of. Bath, and 
printed in the Ozford Sausage, full of 
wit and humour. dy 


* Le. Both high and low. 





ROMAN VILLA AT NORTH- 
LEIGH, OXFORDSHIRE, 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Mr. Epitor,—I beg to forward you a 
short account of the. Roman. villa, at 
igh, near Woodstock, Oxon, a 


the where they were found. The 
foundations of an extensive building were 
seon traced, but further examination was 


vhave been a Roman 
ceonls traning iapekindds obchee 


eall the attention of 
room marked in the plan, No#°l, richly 
deserves the attention of the antiquarian ¢ 


when. wetted, which is always done to 
heighten the effect of the different colours, 
the spectator is much surprised at: the 
great resemblance it bears’ to, the 
exact pattern of a modern fleor-cloth! 
which brought to my recollection “ there 
is nothing new u the sun ;” under 
this. is a hypocaust, and the flues which 
stillremain, clearly shew the mode adopted 
by the Romans: for warming their apart- 
ments. This room is covered over to 
prevent. its receiving injury from the wea. 
ther, as is also a large warm bath, which 
was warmed in the same manner as the 
preceding ; the pillars of the hypocaust 
still remain, and even part of a wrought 
lead pipe which convéyed away the water? 
Near this het ce a Pg enn 
uantity 0} eat ti ack’ BY 
Pitch: was Tound in“éno' of eagle 
ments ; some few silver and copper coins 
have been found here; ‘which, ‘says the 
‘+ Oxford Guide,” have -béen carefully 
preserved’; but at the tine of my visit’on 
the 3rd of April last, the person who has 
the care of ‘tlic informed me ‘they ° 
had all been sold ; the latest of them was ° 
a coin of the Emperor Arcadias,* who 
died in 408. The Romans left this 
dom entirely in the year 448, after having ‘ 
been in possessién of ‘it’ for 400 ‘ycats, ' 
which proves the témains of this building’ 
to be at least 1776 years old, and probably 


‘ of much greater antiquity. " I’ brought 


away some’ specimetis of pavertient, ‘and 
also the remaining part of the upper mill- 


stone. 
JoR I. 





“@rigins and Inventions. 


No. XI. 


WAITS, 


light Warts at Christmas are: détived: from 


those choirs of angels that attended the 
birth of Christ. In imitation of these, 


shepherds in ancient times used to asher 
in Christmas with music and carols ;—the 
pastorali, or rural music, . 


by 
the Calabrian shepherds on pes, are 
of. this nature. “In ‘Chvissted thoes? J 
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says Swinburne, “all quarters of Na 
resound with, ot sidiliane, wind 


zampognsa, 

The tunes vary ing to the pro- 
vinces: in the south they have three dif- 
ferent airs ; the northern shepherds know 
only: two, to which they add what varia- 
tions the boldness of their own genius in- 
spires.”” The waits still kept in-the pay 
of: some corporations in England, are, it is 
said, of these shepherds ; 
but allowed by others to have been origi- 
nally. musical watchmen, the word imply- 
ing oboes. These were, however, min- 
strels, at first annexed to the king’s court, 
who sounded. the watch every night, and 
in towns paraded the streets during winter, 


in the 7th year of the town.— 
is said that Tartius, having 


presented, on the fixst of Jan 
bou; 5 out of the forest of the 


presents amorg the meaner sort were dates, 
and honey, which were usually co- 
vered with leaf-gold; and those who 
were under the protection of great men, 
used js} = a pe of at. In the 
rei ugustus, ulace, gentry, 
oe senators, used to eg im: new-year’s 
gifts, and if he was not in.the town, they 
carried him to the capital. From the 
Romans this custom went to the Greeks, 
and from the Heathens tothe Christians, 
who very early came:into the practice of 
ts to the magistrates.— 


and; protection govern. 
ments of the several nations in Europe have 
become Christians, the. custom is still re- 


tained as a token of friendship, love, ‘and 
' : 
DRINKING HEALTHS. 


DIFFERENT are the versions that relate 
to the antiquity of this custom. The first 
health which we hear of in history, is, 
however, ascribed (in the words of the 
story) to the “pertinent and _ sensible 
Rowena, a beautiful daughter of Hengis- 
tus, general of the Saxons, who having 
the isle of Thanet given him by King 
Vortigern, for assisting him against the 
Picts and Scots, obtained as much ground 
as he could encompass with an ox’s hide, 
to build a castle—which being completed, 
he invited Vortigern to supper. After 
the entertainment, Hengistus called his 
daughter Rowena, who entered with great 
dignity and magnificence, carrying a 

bowl full of wine in her hand, 
out of which she drank, and in the Saxon 


language said, ** Be of health, lord king !” 
Tothis replied, ‘‘Drink health’!” 


The s , that Vortigern, enamoured 
with Rowens’s beauty, married her in a 
short time after, and gave her father the 
whole kingdom of Kent.—The origin of 
this custom (says another version) arose 
from a serious circumstance :—-When the 
natural enemies of the British Islanders 
were often wounded or murdered by their 
invaders, at the very time when the cup 
was to — opr fom whence the 
expression of ‘I pledge you!” was intro- 
duced that is, a mat n pledged 
himself for the: safety of him who was 
drinking; and he that took the cup drank: 
health to him who pledged himself for. 
his safety.—It is related of Dunstan, that 
to soften the frequent and bloody quarrels: 
of our Saxon ancestors over the waseail 
bowls, he. advised that none should drink 


of antiquaries ; but priests are directed, - 
by a council held in 1102, not tedrink to 
pegs. ‘To this regulation’ we owe the ex-' 
pression “eo Pes too low,” from whence 
the more m 


of ingenuity, well ,worthy of remark, 

would be difficult perhaps ‘to | 
discover the origin of many terms made : 
use of to cxpress a jolly good fellow, &c. 
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no flincher under the effects of good fel- 
lowship. 


HONEY-MOON. 


Ir was the custom of the higher order of 
Teutones, an ancient who inha- 


LADY IN THE STRAW. 
tua ogpatiog in it pleasing ond dig 
has ing in it i i 8 
she coumante at once our admiration and 
respect. It would puzzle us to. know 
from whence this expression took its rise, 
unless it can be attributed to anythi 
more probable than the state of the b! 
Mary, when she brought forth the child 
Jesus in the stable ; and this ion 
is now the remains of the Roman church, 
which always introduced, these sayings, 
that every thing, more or less, might keep 
pace with the New Testament. 


CHURCHING. 

Tuts practice, like many other Christian 
usages; undoubtedly took its rise from 
the Jewish rite of purification enjoined 
by the law of Moses. In the Greek 

urch, the time of performing this office 
is limited to beg fortieth day — deli- 
very; but in the western parts of Europe 
no certain time is observed. 
time with wan a a after delivery ; 
being an in turgy, containing 
a thanksgiving which it strictly appoints, 
and. is as universally observed in every 
other. Christian country. 


BAPTISM. 
Grotius is of opinion, that baptism 
had its original he the time of the de- 
luge, after which he thinks it was insti- 
tuted in memory of the world’s having 
been parged by. water ; and some think 
that it was added to circumcision, soon 
after the Samaritan schism, as-a mark of 
distinction to the orthodux Jews. _ It is, 
however, generally agreed on, that the 
Jews practised this ceremony on their 
proselytes after circumcision, te before 
the coming of Jesus Christ. In the pri- 
mitive times the ceremony was performed 
by immersion, as it is to this day in the 
oriental churehes, agreeably to the origi- 
nal signification of the word, which means 
dipping, or plunging. The practice of 
the western churches is to-sprinkle the 
water wu) the. head. or face. of the person 
to. be baptized, exeept the church of 
Milan, in whose ritual it is ordered, that 


The usual all 


many of the fathers, that baptism washed 
away all previous sins, 
was no atonement for sins committed after 


received baptism on their death bed. 
ts CONFIRMATION. 


apostles, and founded upon their 

and practice. In the primitive church it: 
used to be ani yp as 
after baptism, i op happened to. 
be present at the ee Among the 
Greeks, and throughout the Kast, it; stifll 
accompanies baptism ; but the 

make it a distinct and sacra 
ment. Seven years is the stated time for 
confirmation, h they are sometimes 
confirmed before, and sometimes after that 
age. The order of confirmation in: the, 
church of England does not, however, 
determine the precise age of the persons 
to be confirm » 

FR. Y¥. 


< 





SPIRIT OF THE 
WBublic Zournals. 


A STORM AT SEA. n 

A SKETCH. 
THE u of the elements now became 
timintlens, and blew a perfect hurticane. 
The main. hatchway: was therefore-‘also 
battened down; and measures were actu- 
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ly 5 and a thi ‘Still Thoke ‘cdtfidently 
asserted, that, while at the whéel, he 
heard the captain and first lieutenant sa 
that they thoaght she would evar ieaien 
towedther it'in her pre pled sta 


; tanned mntch loogers BSt they” bot 


that'it. was 
peel; to daeneves: NOW, 


at every 


dened:ocean. Now would ste to 


the very gates of heaveri on the summit of 
afwave crowned’ With white foam, which 
hissed, and swirled, and sputtered, as if 

tain destruction ; and. 


pea she hurled downward, with 

ing velocity, into a deep. watery val- 
ley, where the next coming wave seemed 
hurrying onWard to bury ‘her in its tur- 
molled bosom. ‘The scene was awful— 


being +—and the captain and his-officers 


nothing 
riéw: to be’seen: from! the summit of the 
highest ‘wave, ‘but another ‘stil! more ma- 
jestically dreadful advancing to the charge. 
"Phe situation ofthe crew at*this period 
can: be:‘more easily imagined than de- 
seribods |: Awe-strack and spiritless, worn 
out! with fatigue, .and ren stiff and 
uncomfortable from’ a freezing blast of 
hail and snow, those on deck kept hud- 
died together in the most complete silence, 
except ani occasional whisper, gazing with 
various emotions on the awful scene be- 
fore them ¢) while those below, though 
less exposed to the fierce conflicting ele- 
ments, : fiad .40 -ericounter superstition in 
all its various forms of terror. One fel- 
low swore, that during the night he had 
twice seen, by aid of the lightning. the 
flying Dutchman, dashing away, as usual, 
in the face of the tempest’s loudest roar ; 
another, that he was:sure the vessel had 
sprung a leak, as he-could hear the rush 
of the water into the hold quite distinct- 


keep this secret 


ually so, from 
twinklings of the bat the ible 
winklings of the purser’s 

res me ee deck all afloat 
urly accumulating—and, above all, 

the anoctins of fire, md of course the now 
utter impossibility of shit their wet 
clothes, or even drying themselves. Add to 
this, a continual ‘state of alarm, ‘which 


of every article 
the Tottumfog’ 


id be tak, 

—the reckoning itself was even dowd i 
the highest lexity. At len on 
Saturday, che wind hodiéeatin Stele, 
Captain ‘Switchem was enabled to make 
some additional sail ;; when the same’ af- 
ternoon brought him in sight of the small 
island of Anholt ; from’ thence he i- 
ly gained Wingo Sound, and an 
under the lee of the British Admiral, 
whose flag waved over the proud poop of 
the far-tamed Victory. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


KILLARNEY. 


I sHatt certainly be glad to know what 
opinion he, Sir Walter Scott, has formed 
of Killarney. To me, and I have seen 
many romantic scenes of like cheracter, 
it is one of the most singularly delightful ' 
pictures that the sportive hand of nature 
ever — ed. In other places will be 
found h 


er mountains, i lakes, 
woods, i ,&e. But at Killarmey all 
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these oop are 80. happily grouped, so 

curiously. contrasted, and yet although ao 
noniously coinbined, that the first 
i from an eminence near Turk Moun- 

struck me more as a scene of enchan- 
ment.than of reality. It was on a sum- 
mer evetiing, without a cloud in the sky 
or a on the lake. Our eyes, for 


there were three in company, bs poh ec 


we were, it was a loig time before we could 
pil ves to move. Yet the 


 pecalia y 
of, as “rel as $0 eo pom A 
—_— all the varied beau 
tu’ 


i 
s 
STANZAS ON THE NEW YEAR. 
I sroop between the meeting Years, 
The and the past, 
‘And I ask’d of the future one, 
Wilt thou be like the last ? 


The same in many a sleepl ess night, 
In many an anxious day ; 
Thank Heaven ! I have no prophet’s eye 
To look upon thy way! 
For Sorrow like a phantom sits 
Upon the last Year's close. 
How much of grief, how much of ill, 
Tn its dark breast repose ! 


Shadows of faded Hopes flit by, 
And ghosts of Pleasures fied : 

How have they chang’d from what they were ! 
Cold, colourless, and dead. 


I think on many a wasted hour, 
~ “And sicken o’er the void ; 
And many darker are behind, 
On worse than nought employ‘d. 


Oh, Vanity! alas, my heart! 
How ly hast thou stray’d, 

And misds‘d evéry golden gift 
For better purpose made ! 


i thiok on many a once-loved friend 
As nothing to me now ; 
Aad what can ‘mark the lapse of time 
Ae docs an alter'd brow ? 

‘Perhaps ‘twas but'a careless word 
That sever'd Friendship’s chain ; 
And angry Pride stands by each gap, 

Lest they unite again. 


Less sad, albeit more terrible, 
To think upon the dead, 
Who quiet in the lonely grave 
Lay down their weary head. 
For faith, and hope, and peace, and trust, 
Are with their ier lot ; 
Though broken is their bond of love, 
at least we broke it nut,— 


‘Thun thinking of the ieeting years, 
The coming andthe past, 

I needs must ask the future: one; 
Wilt thou he like the last ? 

There came a sound, but not of speech, 
That to my thought replied, 
“« Misery is the marriage-gift 
That waitsa mortal bride = 


‘But lift thine hopes from this base earth, 
This waste of 

And wed thy faith to yon bright sky, 
_ For Happiness dwetts there !” L.E.L. 


Neto Monthly Mayacide, 


The ee 2 = ’ 


“fam but a Caines 
men’s s 
ace 


essence of 

To be be aay’ furnished, and en- 
tered upon i y—a peg 
structed balloon—for a term of years, if 





—_ 


Tue health of bis Mates 

the Fourth vhs teak 

on the day oe peed ry ang corbin 
gess’s 


uired. 
whe annual diiiier of the ‘Gtoucnbede 
shire Pitt Club will take place in—the . 
London and Oxford mail. 

Ann Barber, who ‘was * executed ~ at. 
York for the witful murder of Bet tas 


ele the 
erp ein 
na 
shire, a es ' 
gomeryshire breed—who is desirous of 
enn? eee moe Sa 
Spee caw ol un 


‘ RELICS.: 
A TRAVELLER on the continent, visite 
shown | 


rena 


call this a relic? . Why, it is empty.” — 
the Sacristan 


ON A LAWYER TURNED STOCK. 
BROKER. 


A LAWYER he was _(they’re all rogues, 
as I learn, 


So at least t they're esteemed by_each 
debtor) ; 
*s turn’d, yet, in. spite of 
the turn,” 
They declare that he’s not “a shade 
better.” 
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Cuarres the Second, seving'Lond Ro» <  ~ °GOOD SHOTS. 


chester come limping into the levee one 
morning, offiéh fap: tuoe wh Chi dhe Teietisen nate, ales TDateed, 


him. 
“‘ That would be a bubble bet,” replied 
Rochester, “+ ito cope’ in: fleetness with a 
man who had fled for his life.” 


ATTORNEYS ) lawyers what 
caries ‘ere to plgsiciang, only they bo not 
deal in seruples.””, . i A 
alfhel ST oni 0% 
NEWSPAPERS A CENTURY AGO. 
Tux following are extracts from a news. 
paper, Paskes's Penhg Pod, published 
Last week-' “‘Peart'was committed 
by Sir-William Billers, for 
Geman on the highway of 


- 
Stzat} 


-_—— 


TO A LOOKING GLASS. 


AT EYRE: ecm’ seatptort und? the painter meet cai 
i ‘a ‘shoemaker’ atic Naisar i Nee Goon Sete ahi eet 
his sweetheart _— 


sed to } ; ih : e next : ioe 
ristmas, arid reflected on rin that he. SKIN ‘FLINT. 
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